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Types of Ethical Theory. By James Martineau, D.D., 
S.T.D., D.C.L., LL.D., late Principal of Manchester New College, 
London. Third edition, revised. Oxford : Clarendon Press ; New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 1891. — pp. xxxii, 526; viii, 596. 

This is a cheap edition of the monumental work of Dr. Martineau, 
which was first published in 1885. It appears to give the text of the 
second edition unchanged, but with the addition of an appendix con- 
taining a translation of passages quoted in the work, — a translation 
demanded, it would seem, by Oriental readers. The publishers are to 
be congratulated on presenting to the public so great a work in so 
cheap a form. Intelligent general readers of narrow means will now be 
able to enrich their libraries by a rare accession, and there will no lon- 
ger be any hardship in requiring students to purchase it as a text-book. 

Such hardship was felt until now. For of the two stately volumes in 
which the "Types " has hitherto appeared, only about one-third was re- 
quired for use as a text-book. The whole of the first volume, excepting 
the introduction, is taken up with historico-critical expositions of the 
systems of Plato, Descartes, Malebranche, Spinoza, and Comte ; and the 
last fourth of the second volume with similar accounts of Cudworth, 
Clarke, Price, Shaftesbury, and Hutcheson. Valuable as is this examina- 
tion of the ethical theories of typical thinkers (would that it had em- 
braced Butler, Kant, and others !), Dr. Martineau is too good a teacher 
(if one may speak from experience) to wish to have it substituted 
for a more systematic history of ethics. On the other hand, Dr. Mar- 
tineau's own ethical theory, with his criticisms of contemporary rival 
theories, is simply invaluable to the student. For that it is not too 
much to ask him to buy the complete work. For Dr. Martineau has 
recast the Intuitional Ethics, which is still the reigning system in Britain 
and America, and strengthened it at many points against utilitarian, evo- 
lutionary, and other relativistic critics. Whether his modifications are at 
all points tenable, and whether they have the effect of making Intuitional 
Ethics invulnerable, are questions that need not be discussed in this brief 
notice of a new edition. It is enough at present to recommend, in its 
new form, to teachers and students, this classic exposition and defence, 
by one of the greatest masters of the Philosophy of Common Sense, of a 
doctrine of intuitional and absolute morality. T r ^ 

Duty. A Book for Schools. By Julius H. Seelye, D.D., LL.D., 
late President of Amherst College. Boston: Ginn& Co. 1891. — pp.71. 

This little book is a simple, beautiful, and even fascinating exposition, 
in a very orderly fashion, of the cardinal principles and rules of morality 
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from the point of view of theistic intuitionism. The style is swift, graphic, 
and transparent, with sentences here and there having the alliterative- 
ness and pregnancy of proverbs. Itself inspiring, the book should in 
the hands of a good teacher make an almost ideal primer for boys and 
girls in the higher classes in our schools. And as it contains nothing 
which would not be acceptable to most parents, perhaps to all except 
those who are atheists or agnostics, it may come to be very generally 
used as a school reader. In that event, it is not unlikely that the 
author will be requested to expand some portions of the work, which 
now seems a little too much condensed. 

The work falls into three divisions : a short opening chapter (pp. 1 i- 
15) on Duty as the voice of God, a short closing chapter (pp. 68-71) 
on the culture of the moral life, and an intermediate chapter (pp. 16-67) 
on Duties. The author finds in love to God and love to man the two 
great kinds of duty. It would have been truer to the higher religious 
consciousness had prayer, praise, thanksgiving, and trust been described 
rather as privileges and goods than as duties. As regards duties to 
mankind, which occupy just two-thirds of the entire volume, they are 
classified as duties in the family, duties to one's self (to the body, to 
the mind), duties to others, and duties to government. They are dis- 
cussed with insight and with great practical wisdom. It may, however, 
be questioned if the author has not gone too far in his zeal against 
strong drink when (p. 25) he expresses a doubt whether it should be 
used as a medicine. Nor is it easy to understand how the love of 
undeserved admiration, covetousness, avarice, and gambling can be 
described as violations of duties which would lay claim on a person, 
" even if he were alone upon the earth " (p. 44). Again, the definition 
of freedom as "obedience to the truth" (p. 47), though intelligible 
enough, is not brought into connection with that freedom which is after- 
wards described as freedom of person, freedom of thought, freedom 
of conscience, and freedom of conduct. Lastly, to find the right of 
property in "what some one has freely done" may be well enough; 
but as this is an ideal, rather than the actual basis, it needs to be added 
that the existing rights of property, if "sacred" (p. 54), derive their 
high warrant from custom, convention, and expediency. Possibly the 
author would not be ready to make changes on all the points mentioned, 
though his general position would not forbid him. With or without 
such slight modifications, his little book is an admirable text-book for 
schools. T r S 



